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line of the new industrial zone) is now along the railway to the north-
west. There is a separation of the industrial city from the residential
city, and the city is mature. (The early railways are not shown for 1885.)
In the last half-century the third-class houses have become the
poor-class houses of 1940. The earlier first- and second-class houses have
been hemmed in by the growing city, riddled with small shops and with
small industrial establishments. They have become the third-class
houses of today. The most significant factor perhaps is the network
of railways, which determine the pattern of the industrial section.
These needed empty land, and led to a great infilling of the margin
of the harbour, which is now less wide by half a mile than in the early
days. The old fort, which commanded the harbour in the War of 1812,
is still preserved* but is now far inland and surrounded completely by
the marshalling yards of the big railway centre,
The position of the best houses today is interesting. The develop-
ment of Forest Hill (F.H. in Fig. 67) is perhaps due to the times of
prosperity about twenty years ago, chiefly resulting from the new gold
mines of the interior. The high rolling hills of glacial till, here about
300 feet above the lake, were beyond the city at that date, and were
rapidly covered by large and expensive mansions. Possibly no similar
development will occur again, since both the children in the families,
and the domestic servants available are now rather rapidly declining
in numbers.
Perhaps when a definite zoning is carried out according to a laicl-
down plan (such as is indicated in Canberra) a city may be said to
reach its zenith or climax; in geographical language it is late mature.
Such a city as Detroit, where much progress has been made in con-
verting a "gridiron" city to a more reasonable "radial" plan, is near the
late mature stage. The senile condition of a city is not indicated in
Toronto, or in any progressive American town. Such towns as Pekin
China or Nanking, with vast areas originally covered with houses
but now heaps of ruins, may be described as partly senile.
The complexity of a large and ancient city is like the complexity
of a long river such as the Nile, Parts of the Nile are juvenile (where it
is still actively cutting its gorge), others are mature, and others senile
(where it is sluggishly winding across the vast deposits of the Sudd),
In a city, as in a river, these complex conditions are inevitable, depend-
ing on external factors developing during the life of the "organism/'
A new and interesting chapter, which cannot be touched upon in this